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THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman: 


It is an honour for me to present to this House the Estimates of the 
Department of Education for 1967-68, Education has always occupied a central 
position of public interest and concern in Ontario since the passing of the 
Common Schools Act in Upper Canada more than one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Iam deeply conscious of the fact that the importance of education has never been 
more apparent andlam aware that as Minister of Education I bear heavy respon- 
sibility for the policies which will affect a school population soon to reach 
2,000,000 young people. The task of the Minister of Education in this Province 
is made much easier by the wide interest, knowledge and support for educational 
programs shown by the citizens of Ontario. One of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of a Minister of Education is the opportunity to observe at first hand the 
way in which so many Ontario citizens participate in a very genuine and funda- 
mental way in the administration of our system of free public education. I know 
of no better example of the democratic process in action than the involvement 
which our people have as members of school boards, boards of governors of 
colleges, home and school and parent-teacher organizations and as private 
parents co-operating with schools for the benefit of their children. I believe that 
our system of democratic government depends upon a well-informed public and 
I therefore welcome most sincerely the widely expressed interest in education 
which we observe at every level. 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC DEBATE 


I believe that we are fortunate in this Province in having the ad- 


vantage of a number of agencies which assist ingreat measure to ensure that we 
have a well-informed citizenry. In this regard I would like particularly to com- 
mend the press of Ontario which, I feel, plays a consistently responsible role in 
the field of education. Magazines, radio and television also make an important 
contribution, Not least influential are a number of columnists and commentators 
who, while often providing somewhat astringent analyses, nevertheless supply 
the basis for a continuous and healthy airing of educational issues. Members of 
this House, on all sides, should also be commended for their own valuable part 
in encouraging public discussion of important questions. I am looking forward 
particularly to the contribution to this debate by the education critics on the other 
side of the House as well as the many other members who, I am sure, will want 
to participate. 

In this connection, I believe that a most appropriate statement was 
made by Pericles to the Athenian Assembly some 2,398 years ago this spring. 


"For we alone regard the man who takes no part in 
public affairs, not as one who minds his own busi- 


~ 


ness, but as good for nothing. We decide public ques- 
tions for ourselves or, at least, endeavour to arrive 
at a sound understanding of them, in the belief that it 
is not debate that is a hindrance to action, but rather 
not to be instructed by debate before the time comes 
for action. For in truth our people have this point of 
superiority over other men: to be most daring in ac- 
tion and yet, at the same time, most given to reflec- 
tion upon the ventures we mean to undertake, "' 


REVOLUTION IN QUALITY AND 
DIVERSITY OF PROGRAMS 


In discussing departmental estimates, which, by their nature, are 
related to financial and quantitative considerations, it is well to keep in mind that 
there is considerably more to education than this. We must also be concerned 
with the quality of the educational experiences whichwe provide for our children. 
This is a more difficult and elusive factor than is the provision of the material 
requirements for the school population. 


I am glad to report that as impressive as are the statistics on the 
expansion in numbers of students, school accommodation and government grants 
in recent years, more impressive still has been the quiet revolution in the 
quality and diversity of our educational programs. The current debate and fer- 
ment concerning educational ideas is most exciting and necessary for the con- 
tinuation of progress and we welcome it as being constructive. 


Occasionally, however, there are critics who make extreme state- 
ments, such as a recent one describing schools as prisons and culturally sterile. 
I am convinced that this type of criticism could only come from persons who are 
not acquainted with the schools of Ontario today. It is dangerous for an education 
critic to rely, as I sometimes suspect, on memories of his own educational ex- 
perience, for there have been remarkable changes in education since most of us 
attended school. 


Perhaps I may be permitted a few moments to trace for you the 
background for the current revolution in education, the vitality of which we see 
on every side. 


Until relatively recently, certainly until the time of the Second 
World War, education beyond elementary school was thought to be necessary for 
only a few rather than for everyone. Since society and the economy provided 
rather restricted opportunities for even the small number of people receiving 
higher education, the schools acted like a screening device or barrier. In such 
an environment the students tended to be assessed on their ability to conform to 
the existing program, with little regard for its relevance to their needs, With a 
surplus of candidates, there was little incentive for reforms which would interest 
an even larger number of students to stay in school. 


There have been two developments which have radically changed 
this conception of education. The first was the unprecedented development of the 
economy which has continued for over twenty years. With full employment and 
and the increasing technical complexity of the world, it became evident that edu- 
cation had to fill a much larger role in enabling all citizens to realize their full 
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potential. It was no longer a question of screening out all but the few most gifted 
and industrious people for the limited opportunities previously available. The 
very welfare and survival of society required the maximum development of all 
citizens, 


The second important development was the realization that if indeed 
all citizens must be highly educated it was no longer possible to have only one 
type of education program. It had been known for a long time that the human 
mind learns through many avenues and that the traditional academic method of 
stocking the mind withalarge number of facts — to be regurgitated for examina- 
tions and then, probably, forgotten — was only one method and not a particularly 
effective one. 


Once the premise was accepted that all children should be educated 
to their full capacity and that each child should have the opportunity to learn in 
the best possible way according to his own ability, interests and needs, then the 
stage was set for the significant changes in education which have occurred. 


One of the earliest developments that was particularly significant 
as a symptom of the new thinking was the transformation in the teaching of art 
which occurred in Ontario under the leadership of Dr. C. D. Gaitskell. It freed 
the children from painful and frustrating attempts to make photographic like- 
nesses of objects and released a flood of creativity in young children which many 
of us, raised in another time, still find difficult to believe. 


May I suggest that as many people as possible visit the Ontario 
Pavilion at Expo to see the panels depicting a child's view of Ontario. These are 
large-scale reproductions of original paintings done by very young children from 
all parts of Ontario. 


Almost every school in Ontario has at least one drama group and 
choir and many have orchestras of surprising attainment. The Student Talent 
Festival which the Department sponsors each year at the CNE provides an op- 
portunity for the general public to have a small glimpse at the very widespread 
cultural interests of Ontario youth. 


In my own area, a showing was recently held at Port Credit 
Secondary School of student sculpture, ceramics and papier mache. The extent 
of student involvement is indicated by the fact that the art work chosen from 
Toronto Township schools alone embraced more than 400 works. 


This Centennial Year has highlighted and given scope to the crea- 
tive spirit of our young people, who have produced thousands of Centennial pro- 
jects, plays, operettas and pageants. The significant thing about most of these 
projects is that they are, in the large majority, conceived, organized, written, 
directed and performed by students themselves, calling upon teachers only for 
assistance or advice, . 


One of the most promising factors operating in education today is 
the acceptance of theideathat since students are being educated for participation 
in a democracy, they must be given responsibility and a sense of participation at 
an early age. An example of this increased sense of responsibility in young 
people today reached our officials recently when the Girls' Club of Harbord 
Collegiate decided that in Centennial Year they would like to do something to help 
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less privileged children in the remote areas of Northern Ontario to make the 
difficult transition involved when they must leave isolated homes to attend sec- 
ondary schools.Our officials advised the girls where assistance might best be 
channelled without overlapping with existing social agencies. These young people 
raised among themselves, and of their own volition, the sum of $1,000 which, in 
addition to making a material contribution to others, reflects the growing social 
consciousness of our youth and makes a significant contribution to their own ed- 
ucation, 


The large increase in the retention rate of students which has been 
occurring annually for a number of years is a reflection of the greater opportu- 
nities for individual growth and development that have become available in Ontario 
schools. At the elementary stage there are now a large number of schools work- 
ing with an ungraded plan based on continuous progression of each student as an 
individual, The Department encourages such developments at the local level and 
has recently given approval to North York and Burlington Boards of Education 
for a reorganization which will improve the articulation of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


At the secondary level, five schools in Ottawa, North York, 
Scarborough, Oakville and Dundas have received approval to experiment with a 
different method of student scheduling which will provide greater flexibility and 
assist with individualized student programs. Greater responsibility is being 
given to local boards to work out programs that will meet the needs of local 
jurisdictions. The role of the Department of Education is becoming increasingly 
that of a resource agency and consultant to schools on new techniques. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


All that I have said so far illustrates the importance of the educa- 
tional function in our society at this time. The consciousness of its vital role 
accounts for the fact that my officials, from the most senior levels downward, 
and I myself are preoccupied with educational planning in a number of major 
areas. Let me offer the House a few examples. 


In the third week of March this year, I had the honour to address 
the opening session of the first conference on educational planning ever held in 
this country. It gives me great pleasure to say that this conference was the 
product of some careful planning on the part of the Policy and Development 
Council of our Department, working in close conjunction with the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education. 


In accordance with our now established practice of drawing on the 
best and greatest available variety of sources, we had invited highly reputable 
exponents of the planning art in other educational jurisdictions. As you are 
aware, Canada is a member country of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, or O.&.C.D., which has its headquarters in Paris. 
From the Director for Scientific and Technical Manpower in the O,E.C.D. 
Secretariat, Dr. Alexander King, we received an absorbing and most instructive 
review of educational planning in a number of its member countries and of the 
lessons that had been learned. The conference heard accounts of educational 
planning in Sweden and West Germany from Lennart Sandgren, a former Head of 
the Planning and Budget Secretariat of the Swedish Ministry of Education, and 
from Bernhard von Mutius, a member of the Secretariat of the Standing 
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Conference of Provincial Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Another gentleman who addressed our conference 
was Mr. Raymond F. Lyons of the International Institute for Educational 
Planning in Paris. These and other speakers, of course, offered themselves for 
questioning and for the intensive discussions that developed. 


Again following our regular practice, we had ensured the highest 
and most fruitful level of discussion by inviting representatives of every 
Department of Education in the country, of many Canadian universities and other 
educational organizations across the country, as well as officials from some 
Federal Government agencies, such as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


I should emphasize that, in addition to investigating the present 
state of educational planning in the various countries concerned and examining 
the forms of educational planning in democratic countries, the conférence con- 
cerned itself specifically with the problems of educational planning in a federal 
system. Thus, the work of the conference was focused directly on planning as it 
relates to developments in this Province and in Canada as a whole. 


It was clear fromthe interest aroused by the speakers and the sub- 
ject matter that the fallout — if I may so put it — from this conference will have 
productive long-term effects in Ontario and across Canada. I am equally certain 
that the contacts established with other organizations represented, and with the 
experts who attended, will operate beneficially and far into the future in our own 


system. | 


Our new Deputy Minister of Education, Dr. J. R. McCarthy, of 
whom Ishall speak again later, had already been involved in international studies 
of educational planning at a previous conference on the subject in Paris earlier 


this year, at which Dr. McCarthy represented Canadian education. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


The House will not need a reminder from me that more and more 
attention is being given in this country, among many throughout the world, to the 
place and role of education in the economy. 


As Honourable Members are aware, the prestige of the Economic 
Council of Canada has repeatedly been brought to bear, in its Annual Reviews, 
on the importance of education as a factor in economic growth. This insistence 
on the part of the Council, among a host of other considerations, led to the or- 
ganization last year of the Interprovincial Conference on Education and the 
Development of Human Resources which took place in September, 1966. 


The object of the conference was to open channels of communica-~ 
tion, of discussion andof mutually advantageous co-operation between the various 
elements in our educational system and the world of work. 


As in the case of the Conference on Educational Planning, the par- 
ticipants were drawn from the highest level of our provincial educational admin- 
istrations; from agencies of the Federal Government; from among leading 
economists and economic organizations; from management and labour organiza- 
tions; and from various organizations concerned with education and educational 
research: as wide and representative a gathering, in fact, as we could make it. 
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The subject matter embraced the relationship of education to social 
and economic goals — note that: social as well as economic goals; it examined 
the relationship between industry and education; the place of education in the de- 
velopment of public and community services; the retraining of manpower and 
continuing education; training and the new educational technology; the adaptation 
of the structures of post-secondary education in its various forms to meet the 
needs of developing professional manpower. 


However, not the least of the time and thought of the conference 
was devoted to the subject of educational research and development needs and 
opportunities. The report of the workshop on this last topic again placed heavy 
emphasis on the necessity for planning on a national, provincial and regional 
basis. It also stressed that the basic prerequisite for such planning was an ade- 
quate program of research and development, Research and development in turn 
were described as being based, of necessity, on the concept of deliberate change 
in the existing educational structures and processes, 


Those who have watched the evolution of policies by the Department 
of Education these past few years cannot be unaware that the underlying concept 
of those policies has been, specifically, one of deliberate change in the existing 
educational structures and processes, 


| I hope that what I have said so far will have left no Member of this 
House in any doubt that the set objective of this Government and of my 
Department is, simply, the best education that we can provide — in opportunities, 
in range, and in quality. 


GRANTS 


| I began by saying that I have never been so conscious of the im- 
portance of education in our society as I am at the present time. In the public 
mind — indeed, in all our minds — this importance is symbolized not least by 
the cost, which for the coming fiscal year will require from Provincial revenues 
alone, in aid of public-supported education, no less a sum than $675, 006, 000 — 
a rise in one year of about $79,270,000. Of this very substantial sum, approxi- 
mately $464,500,000 is to be distributed under the vote for legislative grants, 
including a sum of $452,600,000 to school boards, which is more than sixty- 
seven times the amount given in grants the year the Second World War began. 


We may well be impressed by the $452,600, 000 to be made avail- 
able to elementary and secondary schools next fiscal year. The size of the sum 
is inevitable, when we consider the astonishing increase in the numbers of chil- 
dren and other persons seeking systematic education and training. It is obvious 
that suchlarge numbers as are represented by the growthin our population would 
require us to spend a great deal more. 


EXPANSION SINCE WORLD WAR II 


When we look at the effects of this expansion in another way, we 
can rouse even more amazement. For example, in the twenty years between 1946 
and 1966 we added 1,110,775 pupil places for children in elementary schools, 
over and above what had formerly existed, at an estimated cost of about 
$871, 000,000. Beyond that again, for the same period, we built pupil places for 
more than 360,000 new secondary school students, at an estimated cost of 
$785,999, 000, making a grand total on school construction of $1,656,999, 000, 
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EDUCATION AS A CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


As we ponder these very large statistics, it is well that we should 
bear in mind three or four important points. One is that on the whole we in this 
Province have kept up with school building needs with remarkable success, com- 
pared with many other jurisdictions. A second point is that these huge sums 
represent a very substantial public investment in the capital plant of our society, 
creating a large number of jobs and a livelihood for a great many people outside 
the educational process. 


For all those who look upon educational expenditures as excessive, 
it must be asserted that no small proportion of the prosperity which we in Canada 
have enjoyed almost without a break since the end of World War II has been due 
to the gigantic effort to cope with the educational requirements of our expanding 
population, (And I might add that what I have been speaking of has not included 
the continuing current expenditures on education in this Province, also a notable 
support of economic activity. ) 


There are two other points I should like to make. One is that it 
should be remembered that the first of the schools built after the war have now 
been paid for. Each year from now on will be a twentieth year, marking the end 
of another series of school debentures, and the cost of each school built at that 
earlier date will cease to be a capital charge. 


There will remain for some years a continuing necessity to build 
new secondary schools as well as some new elementary schools in areas of 
continuing rapid growth, such as the large cities. But with the levelling-off of 
the birthrate, we shall, within a very few years, probably be coming to the 
place where we can live within the capital investment we have already made in 
schools. 


My second point here is this. It is a striking fact that, across 
Canada generally, the expenditure on education as a ratio of our Gross National 
Product has not increased substantially and remains, as a percentage, very 
little more than it was nine or ten years ago. 


Yet, under the circumstances and because we are talking about ed- 
ucation, the application of wise economy by all those charged with public expend- 
iture is called for. I hasten to add that wise economy does not mean skimping 
quality, so that the taxpayers are saddled before long with heavy and continuing 
bills for repair and maintenance. It does not mean building schools that cannot 
be used for modern educational and community needs. It means far-sighted ap- 
plication of good sense and a wise view of the future, as well as a resistance to 
temptation to go beyond good taste in building to the point of extravagance. No 
demand of education justifies extravagance. 


In these days of unavoidable expansion in the field of education, the 
clear need, then, is for carefully calculated and far-sighted planning. This ap- 
plies particularly to the next point I should like to make. 


STANDARD PLANS FOR SCHOOLS 
My friends opposite have been calling for standard plans for 
schools. This is an old dream which many have tried to realize. Even 
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Dr. Egerton Ryerson, wise as he was, made the attempt at one point. Experi- 
ence in many places has shown that efforts to devise such standard plans create 
more problems than the plans might solve. The obstacles are numerous. They 
include the perennial problem of the special characteristics of the site; varying 
availability of services, such as heating andwater; the problemof matching plans 
to the physical and natural environment; fluctuations in temperature and snow 
conditions; the demand for different types of schools for different purposes; the 
question whether the structure requiredis a complete new school or an extension 
to an earlier building. Problems arising out of the nature of the site and the 
utilities available call for the services of an experienced architect who would be 
required to adapt any standard plans to the realities of the actual location. 


In listing these ditficulties, Iam leaving out of account one funda- 
mental consideration, namely, that the basic types of school, numerous in them- 
selves are subject to endless permutations to meet the requirements of individual 
boards. 


Greater than any of the obstacles I have listed — or, indeed, any 
grouping of them — is the problem posed in our time by the constantly changing 
requirements of education and the needs of society. The House will agree, I 
think, that the design of school buildings should provide a setting in which dy- 
namic educational programs, sensitive to the changing conditions of our world, 
can be implemented. In fact, over the quarter-century since the end of World 
War II, we in this Province have experienced an almost unbroken sequence of 
technological and socio-economic developments that have brought about sub- 
stantial modifications in educational programs and curriculum content. All of 
these developments have been reflected, in one way or another, in the design 
and construction of schools. 


The inference from what I have said about the concept of standard 
plans seems undeniable: if we are to adhere to the principle of a school environ- 
ment able to match the exacting demands of education today, we must accept the 
fact that the implied flexibility, the implied responsiveness to change, would be 
hampered, or blocked altogether, by rigid standardization. 


COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOLS 


To aid school boards faced with planning problems or with general 
problems in the construction field, a very active program is being fostered by 
the Department's School Planning and Building Research Division, of which I 
will speak in some detail later. Suffice it to say at this point that notleast among 
the ideas being fostered by this Division is the design of schools so they can be 
used for other purposes, outside school hours. The community use of schools is 
a policy we favour and we pay tribute to those school boards and municipal 
councils where such a fruitful policy is in effect. 


I have been impressed by figures of the community use of schools 
in Toronto, which has had this policy in effect for twenty years or more. Last 
year, for example, no fewer than 3,050 permits for community use of the schools 
and their playgrounds were issued by the Toronto Board of Education. Over 
62,000 separate events were held in Toronto schools, many of them public 
meetings of different kinds; but the greater number were recreational programs 
in the summer, on Saturdays and on winter afternoons and evenings, using school 
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rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums and swimming pools, as well as the play- 
grounds, and involving an aggregate total of 1,500,000 persons. This figure does 
not include night school classes or other programs run by the Board of Education, 


Except in the case of a very few civic organizations, such as rate- 
payers' associations and home and school groups, which are admitted free, fees 
are charged for all events, to defray only the actual cost of the accommodation, 
and so this astonishing use of the schools costs the school taxpayers, as such, 
little or nothing. 


It might also be noted that Toronto's well-known Education Centre 
is another community asset of great value. In 1965, 1,217 functions were held 
in it by organizations outside the school system, and in 1966, the number rose 
to 1,370. ‘hese figures do not include the very heavy use of the building's in- 
service training facilities by Toronto teachers. 


The figures are dramatic, because Toronto is a large city. But they 
do set an example to other school boards, large and small. Community use of 
such buildings, outside school hours and of such a nature as does not interfere 
with educational needs, is freely permitted by the school laws. A considerable 
saving of public funds may be made by this type of co-operative use. 


CENTENNIAL 


This is a very important year in the still brief history of our coun- 
try as a federal state. Our compatriots in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
do look back many years longer to their original settlements of migrating 
Europeans. Even’‘our Province began very soon after the Peace of Paris in 
1763 to assume the character it still possesses. 


A hundred years in the life of a country is comparatively brief be- 
cause some individuals may live that long, and we cannot point to centuries-old 
architecture, to ancient literatures and cultural achievements that are common- 
places in the older civilizations of Europe and Asia. But with the resources now 
available to modern people, we may make our own the best and worthiest that the 
human race in any of its habitations may have achieved. We inherit the whole of 
the past, and we look forward to the unpredictable future with hope and anticipa- 
tion. 


It is part of the function of an educational system to teach the chil- 
dren of the rising generation the most valuable elements of the human heritage, 
the substance of wise living and the knowledge that will enable individuals as well 
as our Canadian society to advance into the new conditions of existence which 
science and technology have made possible. 


It is my hope that our fascination with the new will not be allowed 
to overwhelm the deeper values that the best of our race have discovered. It 
would be easy to slide into a machine-ridden civilization, so preoccupied with 
the practical that the poetic, the imaginative, the warmly human and the spirit~ 
ually creative are overwhelmed or crushed, I would hope that all connected with 
the education of children will remember the obligation that rests on themto hold 
before the young people the "habitual vision of greatness"', as it has been called. 
This is a trust that far outlives the significance of a Centennial Year. 
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TRIBUTE TO DRj{°Z. S. PHIMISTER 


I should like at this time to express my deep regret at the sudden 
and unexpected death of Dr. Z. S, Phimister, who was Deputy Minister of my 
Department for only a few months over a year. He had, in a long career de- 
voted to education, won an enviable reputation. Dr. Phimister made a contribu- 
tion on behalf of children in this Province — and, indeed, far beyond its bound- 
aries — that will long be remembered with justifiable pride by his family, his 
host of friends everywhere, and by those of us who were privileged to work with 
him, 


We have been fortunate in having been able to draw upon the vigor- 


. ous abilities of Dr. John R. McCarthy as successor to Dr. Phimister in the post 


of Deputy Minister, Our most recent of many opportunities to observe this capa- 
ble man at work has been during his term as Deputy Minister of University 
Affairs. He comes to his new office with a considerable measure of experience 
in public education, and I am sure that administrative leadership in the 
Department of Education will benefit from his presence. 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


As we view education across the country, it is apparent that prob- 
lems are not localized. Finance is a concern that affects us all. On the highest 
levels of policy, we have as an objective a developing economy, in which the 
criterion of effectiveness and success is constant and continuing growth. If we 
endorse this objective — and it manifestly reflects the nation's outlock — then the 
course we follow carries clear implications. The larger our population, the 
more complex our society, the bigger our cities and the more sophisticated our 
industries and technologies, the more will be demanded of our educational pro- 
gram. Our experience in recent years can leave none of us in any doubt about 
that. 


The high educational goals which the Economic Council of Canada, 
for example, holds up before us are implicit in the circumstances of our age. 
We cannot, it seems to me, expect them to be achieved without great effort, 
financial as well as otherwise. It must be our determined purpose to See that the 
higher levels of education we pursue are reflected in vigorous and consistent 
economic growth, which will, in turn, provide the fuel to sustain our educational 
program, 


I should now like to turn to details of information about points we 
shall be discussing in the next few days. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


I propose to deal first with the all-important subject of curriculum. 
Today this is, of course, a matter of widespread preoccupation in many coun- 
tries. Last year, it formed the subject of a report produced by the O.E.C.D., 
the organization I mentioned earlier, under the title: "Curriculum hnprovement 
and Educational Development''. The most important theme of that report was de- 
fined in these terms: 


' ., a sense of urgency concerning the measures and 
attitudes to be adopted if the educational systems of 
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our member countries are to be endowed with the 
necessary capacity for change and innovation so that 
they can adequately respond to the legitimate pres-~ 
sures and demands of modern society. The report is 
essentially addressed to the various authorities in the 
member countries concerned with the planning and 
implementation of educational policy. "' 


Because my advisers and I attach so much significance to curricu- 
lum development, I was very glad to receive an invitation to The Third 
International Curriculum Conference, which is to be held inOxford in September, 
1967, particularly as an expression of Ontario's involvement in curriculum de- 
velopment at the international level. It may interest the Honourable Members to 
know that we have been asked to participate in a symposium there on the subject 
of "Strategies of Curriculum Innovation. "' 


The House may recall that the First and Second International 
Curriculum Conferences were held in Toronto in November, 1964, and February, 
1966, respectively under the auspices of the Ontario Curriculum Institute and 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 


You will see that Ontario is closely associated with curriculum de- 
velopment in a very wide context. 


May I now pass on to details of the activities of the Curriculum 
Division in the Department ? | 
| 

The Curriculum Division has six principal areas of responsibility: 


(1) development of new courses of study and the revision of exist- 
ing programs; | 

(2) liaison with institutions, organizations, research agencies and 
other projects which are outside the Department of Education 
but have contributions to make to the development of curriculum 
for the Ontario schools; 


(3) assistance inthe operation and supervision of eae: and win- 
ter courses for teachers, under direction by the Professional 
Development Division; 


(4) the provision of an extensive audio-visual service to the schools 
in the form of films, filmstrips, radio broadcasts, etc. ; 


(5) consultation with the Educational Television Branch concerning 
the development of in-school programs from Kindergarten to 
Grade 13; | 


(6) the annual publication of a number of bulletins and brochures 
issued by the Department to the schools, including the 
Remembrance Day booklet, the Commonwealth and Citizenship 
Day booklet, the list of approved textbooks, ete. 


CURRICULUM, NEW COURSES AND UPDATING 


Within these areas of responsibility, curriculum development is 
obviously the most significant activity. I can, perhaps, best sum up the scope 
and quality of the work under this heading if I tell you that it is at present being 
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conducted by 34 separate committees of specialists, The range of this work is 
such that it would take far too long for me to recite all the details. I shall there- 
fore deal briefly with some important instances. 


Pending the report of the Committee on Aims and Objectives, in- 
terim statements on the curriculum for the grades from Kindergarten to Grade 6 
either have been or are being issued to the schools, together with a commentary 
on the Kindergarten program prepared by specialists. The "statements", which 
are tentative and suggestive, are intended to stimulate development and evalua- 
tion at the local level. Some of the course outlines, designed for the Primary and 
and Junior Divisions, have been arranged to Se teachers to experiment 
with an ungraded class organization, 


| 
_ New courses have been issued in French in Grades 7 and 8 for 
English-speaking students, among a number of other subjects. Some 143,000 
elementary school students are now under instruction in French in the English- 


speaking schools of this Province. 


In last year's presentation of the Estimates, I announced the forma- 
tion of a consultative committee to study the entire Occupations Program and to 
identify the specific needs of its students. This committee includes represent- 
atives from the School of Social Work, the Adult Training Counselling Centre of 
the Toronto Board of Education, and the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto, together with teachers and members of several branches of the 
Department of Education. Following presentations by officials from school ad- 
ministrations, the Canada Manpower Centres, the Directorate of Recruitment of 
the Ontario Civil Service, and others, the committee is preparing material on 
group work for students of the Occupations Program and plans some educational 
television presentations to inform educators and the public concerning the scope 
and nature of the Occupations Program, 


In the Senior Division (Grades 11, 12,13), new courses have been 
issued in Chemistry for Grade 13, for introduction in 1968; in Fashions, for 
Grades 11 and 12; in Data Processing, for Grades 10, 11 and 12 in selected 
schools; in Computer Science, for Grade 12, an experimental course in selected 
schools; and finally, in Music, for Grades 11 and 12. 


A broadly selected committee of ten is preparing a revised course 
in Economics for Grade 12 which will be constructed to impart a thorough ap- 
preciation of the economy, with particular emphasis on credit and instalment 
buying. 


All of the major courses in the Peineee and Commerce Branch of 
the curriculum are now under revision. 


The updating of the Mathematics program in our schools is contin- 
uing. The initial reaction of both teachers and students tothe material distributed 
is favourable. 


An experimental course in Computer Science is being used in 14 
classrooms across the Province. On the basis of preliminary evaluation, plans 
are underway for modification and expansion of this program for the school year 
1967-68, 
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The subject of Civics and Government in various grades is also 
under examination. Knowing that democracy cannot be taught from a textbook, I 

am encouraging classes tolook beyond the school to the local municipal councils | 
and courts in their study of the legislative, executive and judicial functions of | 
government. 


Revision by anumber of committees of most ofthe secondary school 
technical courses commenced within the past year. The new curricula will show 
a broader technical base, with increased emphasis on fundamental concepts and 
principles of technology. 


The courses in English for four-year students have been under 
study for the past year. The committee now proposes to develop new courses for 
these students, which will take account of changing cultural and technological 
development. 


Work is proceeding on new courses for four- and five-year students 
in Industria) Chemistry. : 


A committee of English-speaking and French-speaking represent- 
atives is developing a series of courses in''Anglais" to replace existing courses 
in English for bilingual students. The purpose is to provide a more satisfactory 
transition from the bilingual elementary schools to that of the secondary schools. 


CENTENNIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, the educational opportunity furnished by the 
Confederation Centennial has not been overlooked by my Department. Ontario 
schools have been encouraged to undertake educationally worthwhile studies and 
projects to mark our country's hundredth birthday, thereby developing attitudes 
and skills which will be retained by students long after 1967. Such projects have 
been described inthe publication called ''Project 67: Centennial News for Ontario 
Schools. " 


Five issues of this publication have been sent to each classroom in 
the Province, and a sixth has been printed. Another issue is planned for later in 
the year. A special issue for French-speaking children has been prepared and is 
ready for distribution. In addition, the Department has published a booklet, en- 
titled ''Curriculum and the Centennial, "to indicate how teachers might introduce 
Centennial themes into their courses. 


Historically-oriented teaching aids have been prepared to supple- 
ment school Centennial programs. To date, each classroom has been provided 
with a Canadian Historical Calendar, and each school with portraits and biog- 
raphies of the Fathers of Confederation. An "Historical Flags of Canada" port- 
folio has been distributed to all schools and a long-playing record entitled ''The 
Story of Confederation, '' will be placed in the schools later this year. 


Each Ontario student from the Kindergarten to Grade 13 will re- | 
ceive a Centennial Medallion. All students from Grades 1 to 13 will have an op- 
portunity in the course of the year to participate in the Centennial Athletic 
Awards Program. We hope that in 1967 school students will surpass the 1966 
record of 400,000 trees planted under the Centennial Tree and Shrub Planting 
program. This program was undertaken jointly with the Department of Lands and 
Forests. 
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A wide-ranging program of liaison has been developed and main- 
tained by the Curriculum Division in its drive to modernize and reform a broad 
spectrum of courses. For this vital endeavour, the full weight of the abundant 
talent to be found throughout the school system, in the universities, and in other 
social institutions whose functions impinge on the educational process, is being 
applied. 


The Curriculum Division maintains regular liaison with more than 
seventy institutions whose activities have a direct bearing on the programs of 
Ontario schools. There is an association at several levels with the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, Other organizations include many teachers 
groups, the Canadian Association of Physicists, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and several 
Government departments. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


A unit of the Department which has performed excellent and valuable 
service for a number of years is the Audio-Visual unit of the Curriculum 
Division, Last year, films provided by the Provincial Film Service were shown 
130,205 times to an aggregate of over 5,000,000 Ontario pupils and students. 
Some 7,000 films were placedon extended loanwith 32 local school boards. Four 
summer courses in Audio-Visual Methods were attended by 700 teachers in 1966, 
Assistance was also provided to local boards who offer winter courses. In co- 
operation with the CBC, 175 radio broadcasts were prepared for Ontario school 
use. 


CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 


Honourable Members do not have to be told that there is much pub- 
lic discussion about the special needs of culturally disadvantaged children. What 
should or may be done for these children presents extremely complex and varied 
problems, on the solution of which there is no consensus among educators. These 
children vary in background, intelligence, environment and age, and no one pro- 
gram fits all their needs. 


Members should know, therefore, that the Curriculum Division is 
organizing an experimental program for the coming school year, which will seek 
to identify some of the means and materials by which parents, social agencies, 
educational television, and particularly local school authorities might develop 
pre-school programs. Such programs wouldattempt to provide some of the com- 
pensatory cultural experiences that would enable the disadvantaged child to enter 
the public system at a level more nearly comparable with that of other pupils. 
This work will be undertaken in co-operation with the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. 


Officials of my Department have been giving consideration to the 
development of programs designed along the lines of the programs set as ob- 
jectives of the Head Start program in the United States. That program has been 
in existence for less than two years. Such evaluation as has been made thus far 
seems to indicate that the program has not made too significant a difference in 
the achievement of those youngsters who participated in it when compared with 
other youngsters who entered school at the normal entry age. However, these 
rather discouraging results may be attributed, in part at least, to the speed with 
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which Head Start was begun, to a lack of trained teachers, a shortage of class- 
room facilities, a shortage of ancillary personnel to ensure the smooth running 
of the programs, problems in screening and identifying eligible children under 
the economic criteria used, and the lack of standardized evaluation procedures. 


It is the feeling of my officials that it would be unfortunate if any 
program designed to assist our children in this same area should be undertaken 
without the detailed and thorough planning so necessary to success, During the 
next year, this whole area will be the subject of study and research, with the 
objective of designing methods and procedures to ensure equality of opportunity 
for children who do not enjoy the same advantages as some of their more for- 
tunate classmates. 


An international conference on the subject of this type of program 
was held at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education during this past year. 


I am pleased to announce that Dr. Carl Bereiter, one of the outstand- 
ing authorities in this field in the United States, who took part in the Conference, 
is joining the staff of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Mducation in the fall. 


Another innovation is to be a policy of one- or two-day sessions to 
be held in a number of Ontario centres, during which the Curriculum Division 
staff would meet with the principal education officials, inspectors, members of 
the staffs of teachers' colleges, curriculum consultants, local representatives 
of the teachers' federations, and the trustees of each area. The purpose of such 
meetings would be twofold: to enable the departmental staff to learn at first 
hand of curriculum developments and problems in the local areas, and to inform 
local authorities of curriculum policies of the Department of Education. 


And, finally in this very important area of curriculum, standing 
committees, comprising teachers, principals, inspectors, representatives of 
teachers' colleges, and, where applicable, consultants from universities and 
industry, will meet with Curriculum Division staff to recommend appropriate 
policies for each subject and program. 


I have gone into this matter in some detail because I believe 


Honourable Members are largely unaware of the scope of the effort which the 


Department of Education has been making to revise and update the curricular 
structure of our educational program. I am personally very grateful to all con- 
cerned for this magnificent effort. 


TEACHER EDUCATION | 
| 
The curriculum is an essential element of organized education, but 
it is scarcely less important than the teachers. We have progress to report in 
this particular area, also. Let me point out that what I have to say now supple- 
ments my earlier announcement regarding teacher education. 


In a statement I issued earlier this year, I was able to report that 
there appeared to be a sufficient number of elementary teachers in view for the 
coming academic year, The shortage in separate school teachers, experienced 
in 1966 by some boards, also appeared to be overcome, 
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We share a continent-wide shortage of secondary school teachers. 
The shortage in the United States is said to be the worst in 20 years. In Ontario, 
a contributory cause is our success in keeping students of high-school age in 
school. The other factor is that the young adults who have proceeded through the 
school system, andwho are now in or about to enter university, are not yet ready 
for the teaching profession, Most of them spend seventeen years in school and 
college, plus the training they need afterward. In due time, the number entering 
the teaching profession from this generationborn since the war will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to increasing the size of the teaching body. 


We have met the emergency by several means, Admission require- 
ments have been changed to permit university graduates trom a wider spectrum 
of courses to enter teaching. The availability of Letters of Standing, granted to 
teachers certificated outside Ontario, has been extended to include graduates 
from any part of the world who can meet Ontario standards and have the language 
and citizenship requirements. 


At the present time about 30 per cent of the graduates from the 
faculties of Arts and Science in Ontario universities enter teaching, With the 
rapid increase in the enrolments of our universities, during the next five years, 
we are convinced that this tact alone will substantially assist us to obtainthe re- 
quired numbers of secondary teachers. 


With respect to elementary teachers, lam pleased to make several 
observations, In September, 1966, a two-year course for Grade 12 students, 
leading to an elementary school teacher's certificate, Standard 1, began at the 
University of Ottawa Teachers' College. In September, 1967, this course, which 
combines both academic and professional work, will be extended to Sudbury 
Teachers' College, These changes mark the end of courses at Sudbury and the 
University of Ottawa Teachers' College leading to a Second Class Certilicate. 


A pilot course in the teaching of French to English speaking pupils 
in elementary schools, begun at Ottawa Teachers' College in 1964 and extended 
in 1965 to the Lakeshore, Toronto and Windsor Colleges, was further extended, 
in 1966, to include the colleges at Hamilton and London. A total of 211 candidates 
enrolled in this special French course. 


The Primary Specialists' Certificate Course, hitherto offered only 
at the Toronto Teachers' College, was extended to include the Hamilton and the 
Ottawa Teachers' Colleges in September, 1966, 


An elementary teachers' course for university graduates with ac- 
ceptable degrees, initiated in 1965 at the Toronto Teachers' College, was ex- 
tended in September, 1966, to include the colleges at Hamilton, Lakeshore and 
Ottawa. This course, still in the experimental stage and subject to further re- 
vision, had an enrolment of 192 university graduates this year. 


At London Teachers! College, a total of 36 university graduates 
enrolled in a course organized on a co-operative basis between the Teachers' 
College and the Althouse College of Education. A decision by the University of 
Western Ontario to offer a full elementary school option at the Althouse College 
of Education in September, 1967, will mean the end of this experimental course. 
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ification for teachers. is s the Internship Plan. This permits the larger school boards 
to accept persons of mature years with adequate qualifications, including a uni- 
versity degree, to learn teaching under supervision in the school system itself. 
The direct experience is supplemented by two summer courses, and upon a suc- 
cessful recommendation the candidate may receive an Interim Elementary School 
Teacher's Certificate. 


«@ EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Having dealt with curriculum and some aspects of teacher training, 
) Iturn now to another of the programs closely related to the instructional function 


of the educational system. I refer now to the developing policy relating to educa- 
tional television. 


During my remarks to this House on the introduction of last year's 
estimates for the Department of Education, I suggested that educational tele- 
vision may become one of the most significant and far-reaching programs for the 
extension of educational opportunities in Ontario. The early stages of develop- 
ment in which the Department of Education has taken part have shown results 
which, I believe, reinforce this view. After much research and thought given to 
the subject, it was decided early in 1966 that the appropriate amount of time and 
energy and resources that would be needed for the growth of educational tele- 
vision in Ontario could be best provided if a branch within the Department of 
Education were set up for this purpose. Consequently, the Educational Television 
Branch was formed July Ist, 1966, under a director. This followed two years of 
research, observation and Coney nen ioe that had been carried out under the 
aegis of the Curriculum Division of the Department. | : 


In March, 1966, the Minister of !’'ducation made application on be- 
half of the Department to the Board of Broadcast Governors and the Federal 
Department of Transport for permission to broadcast on Channel 19 in the 
Toronto area. Thus a formal request made it apparent to the Federal authorities 
that a serious attempt on the part of the Ontario Department of Education was 
being made to avail itself of the advantages and possibilities of the medium. 


At the same time, the Department made known to the Federal au- 
thorities its long-range intention to establish throughout Ontario a television net- 
work which would serve exclusively the needs of education. Since this was the 
first time such a request was made and because of the constitutional issues in- 
volved, the subject was taken under advisement by the Federal Government. 


In July, 1966, the Federal Government's White Paper on 
Broadcasting was issued. The policy suggested in the White Paper was that 
transmission facilities be under the control of a Federal agency. It was implied 
that provincial education authorities would provide production facilities and the 
necessary programming. The policy suggested by the White Paper is agreed to | 
in principle, although there are still points which require further negotiations. 


The Educational Television Branch is now engaged in its program- 
ming for the current school year and planning is far ahead for programs and pro- 
gram lessons for the 1967-68 school year. During this current school year, a 
total of close to 150 half-hour program lessons have been produced and broadcast. 


We are pleased to extend our appreciation to every broadcaster 
throughout the Province for the willing co-operation which the television industry 
has shown to this most important public service. For an average of four and a ) 
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half to five hours a week, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has made 
available the services of its network facilities and every television station in 
Ontario has taken part in the project. A wide area of programming has been 
accomplished by the Branch in elementary, secondary and curriculum updating 
series, In addition to all these programs, some considerable work has been done 
for those pupils in our Province whose language of instruction is French. 


. In order to assure as wide a base of consultation as possible, sub- 
ject committees have been formed in co-operation with the Curriculum Division. 
These committees of curriculum experts, teachers and inspectors are reporting 
to the Branch the subject areas and the extent of content that they would deem 
advisable to be broadcast during the 1967-68 school year. 

| 


At this time, indications are that programming will extend to well 
over 200 program units dealing with the majority of subject areas within the cur- 
riculum of the Province. In addition, there will be programs for teachers, in 
response to many requests from the teaching profession for help in professional 
development. As in the current year's programming, considerable attention is 
being given to programs inthe I'rench language for those schools in our Province 
whose language of instruction is French. 


Atter consultation with other production and distribution agencies, 
it is becoming apparent to the Departmentot Education that, within a short time, 
the limit of participation that can be expected from other broadcast interests will 
have been reached. The needs of education will, however, continue to expand, 
AS a consequence, the Government's intention to establish an educational tele- 
vision network throughout our Province will be implemented by the Educational 
Television Branch of the Ontario Department of Education in conjunction with the 
Government of Canada. The intention of the Government of Canada to provide 
such transmission facilities was conlirmed, as you know, in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Centennial sessionof Parliament inOttawa on May 8. 
In order to make adequate use of the frequencies which are assigned and the 
broadcast time available, a facility for the production otf educational television 
programs will be needed, 


As all of us in this House are aware, the power of the television 
medium is immense; indeed, so immense that considerable research is still 
being done by psychologists, educators, and sociologists into its full effects on 
the human mind. It is imperative that this powerful medium be put at the disposal 
of the people of our Province, so that every individual has opportunity to widen 
and enrich his knowledge, both for his own satistaction and for the benefit of 
society. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Under the reorganization of the Department of Education in January, 
1965, certain specific functions were referred to the Supervision Division, Among 
these was a good deal of responsibility for implementing the policy of decentral- 
ization which we had adopted. In 1966, a further measure of decentralization of 
the supervision activity of the Department was carried out. Five more Area 
Offices, in Central and Eastern Ontario, completed the geographical organiza- 
tion of the Province into 10 areas, to serve boards and schools more adequately 
than officials centred only in Toronto, as in former years, were able to do. 
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From these offices, the Area Superintendents co-ordinate their 


staffs in the supervision of young teachers and the other responsibilities associ- ~ 


ated with the instructional program, assist county and district consultative 
committees in planning for larger units of administration, provide supervision 
personnel to share the duties of curriculum and television committees, and as- 
sume an increasing role in answering inquiries and correspondence from edu- 
cational authorities and the public in their areas. 


Area Business Administrators have been named in the 10 Areas, to 
advise boards on financial and office administrative matters. These men are for 
the most part experienced Business Administrators in medium-sized school 
boards, and are familiar with the business side of the school system, They are 
given periods of orientation in the School Business Administration Branch in the 
Main Office in Toronto before taking over their duties in the Area Offices. 


NORTHERN RESOURCES CENTRE 


Honourable Members will recall in the Speech from the Throne a 
reference to a Resources Centre which we plan to open in Northern Ontario. This 
centre will be established in the Sudbury Area Office. In addition to the usual 
library reference materials, films, recordings, tapes, projectors and other 
teaching aids will be available for circulation. Workshops will be provided in 
order that teachers may devise many of their own technical aids. Special ar- 
rangements, under the direction of an experienced staff, will be made for the 
pupils with reading disabilities. 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED AND 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


In eight centres where Area Offices are located, the Department of 
Health is planning to establish diagnostic and treatment centres for pupils with 
emotional disturbances or physical handicaps which during school life may readily 
lead to emotional problems. In each of these the Department of Education is ap- 
pointing an educational officer to work with medical specialists in order that 
diagnosis and treatment may be followed by educational procedures appropriate 
for the pupil during his stay in the treatment centre and after his return to school 
in his home community. One provincial education director will be appointed to 
co-ordinate the work of these eight officers. The staff of consultants in special 
education will be increased to assist teachers, principals, and family doctors 
in the referral of pupils to the new diagnostic centres. 


NORTHERN CORPS OF TEACHERS 


The success in 1966-67 of the Northern Corps of 12 teachers who 
were assigned to the outposts of Northern and Northwestern Ontario in an effort 
to bring a better quality of education to pupils at isolated points along the railway 
lines has justified an increase in the assistance to boards. The same provisions 
will be extended to another 12 boards in the coming yearif applications are made 
through the inspectors. Our experience indicates that families tend to congregate 
in isolated spots. Where 20-25 pupils were expected, some 30-35 pupils have 
appeared. As many of the older pupils are still at a Grade 2 or Grade 3 level. 
many problems challenge the young volunteer teacher. 
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s Honourable Members may be as interested as I was in the letter 
received in one of our northern area offices from a teacher who attended our 
Northern Corps teacher training program last summer. Ile said: 


"We have no electricity, no roads, andcan be reached 
only by bush plane. We are about one hundred and filty 
souls, 99'/ Ojibway, the race and culture of Iliawatha, 
The children speak this sweet sounding tongue, and the 
beginners speak nothing else — a complicating factor 
which throws so many of the methods manuals out of 
whack when one tries to apply them to our Situation. 


"Our school enrolment of 23 pupils is divided into five 
grades and about 23 groups. We have very bright and 
ordinary children, humorous, mischievous and noisy. 
One little girl has come through all the primers and 
pre-primers, and is ready for the Grade 2 level in 
reading already. She spoke no English last September 
but now will plow into the library books, and read 
them with understanding — due, not to excellent teach- 
ing, I regret to say, but to a sparkling intelligence. 
However, the Indian culture in this area leaves little 
place tor education. 


"] have a deep respect for these people. They smile 
at terrible hardships. The trapline, with daily walks 
of as much as forty miles in fifty below weather is 
literally a killer. We lost one young man from this 
reserve through drowning — thin ice. 


"At Christmas, many came home from two hard 
months on the trapline. We held a Christmas concert 
in the school, and I tried to instill into the young per- 
formers a sense of what their singing and acting could 
mean to their relatives after the isolation — no peni- 
cillin or medical aid of any kind when you are fifty 
miles by foot from the nearest radio transmitter. 


"Well, dear friends, it has been a year of problems 
to be met head on, and solved if possible, but it has 
been a happy year."' 


_ The spirit and devotion of this teacher are characteristic of the 
Northern Corps and the teachers in the Federal Indian Affairs Branch whom we 
help to train. They deserve our commendation and all the support we can give 
them. 


In 1967-68, it is expected that only one railway school car will be 
operated in Northern Ontario, since fewer railway sectionmen now live outside 
villages with schools. At present the demand is for assistance to Indian pupils 
for whom education under the direction of a teacher every third or fourth week 

r by railway car is unsatisfactory. Therefore, we propose to place one or two 
temporary schools, with accommodation for teachers, at points where there are 
20 or more Indian pupils who are not members of reserve bands, 
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~’ SPECIAL CLASSES, VARIOUS TYPES 


In the populous parts of the Province, and in the county and town- 
ship school areas which are building central schools, boards are being encour- 
aged to provide special education classes for slow learners in the elementary 
schools, special classes for emotionally disturbed pupils who may in time re- 
turn to regular classes, and both occupational and service trade classes in 
secondary schools for pupils who are transferred rather than promoted from 
Grade 8. it may now be stated that almost every city with four or five second- 
ary schools has provided a special vocational school, and that all composite 
schools outside the cities include occupational classes as a matter of course. 
This development is continuing in answer to an urgent demand and a gratifying 
response from industry. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
NEW CANADIAN CHILDREN 


The Regulation, General Legislative Grants, issued at the end of 
January, includes special assistance for boards which operate day classes for 
New Canadian children, who must first learn English before they can make pro- 
gress ina regular class. I am deeply concerned for the success of these pupils 
who come to large urban municipalities in particular, and for the boards whose 
responsibility is to hasten and facilitate their mastery of the English tongue. 


ENLARGED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The consolidation of school districts is proceeding rapidly. County 
councils, acting on the recommendations of consultative committees, are en- 
larging the administrative units into county school areas. Combined Roman 


- Catholic Separate School zones now encompass:a great number of former small 


separate school sections. 


The desire for vocational education has brought together in com- 
posite high schools many small high schools that were not financially or numer- 
ically able alone to attain composite status. | would not have you believe that 
these changes always occur with the unanimous consent of the ratepayers. But I 
have yet to find an enlarged area that did not appreciate the educational advan- 
tages of larger units, even if the cost was greater than the less effective educa- 
tion in the small unit. My staff of officials, both in the Main Office and in the 
Area Offices, has been extremely busy considering the educational implications 
of the larger areas of administration involving many of our cities in co-operation 
with the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER 
PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


This leads me to point out that co-operative effort between the 
Department of Education and other Departments of the Provincial Government 
has increased to a point far beyond the custom a few years ago. Most of the of- 


ficials in the Main Office serve on one or more liaison committees with other. 


Departments, such as Health, Labour, Welfare, Attorney General, Transport, 
and Economics and Development. 
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GRADE 13 | 

The external examination in Grade 13 this June will be the last of 
its type. Henceforth, another type of evaluation will be used, which places greatly 
reduced emphasis on the memorization of facts alone. The Ontario Tests for 
Admission to College and University (called the OACU tests), coupled with an 
increased weight given to the year's work, will provide an adequate estimate of 
the student's ability to handle further educational work successfully. In any event, 
the excessive strain and tension which the Grade 13 examinations imposed will 
be alleviated, The new arrangements, to be implemented after the discontinuance 
of the external examination in Grade 13, have been outlined in a separate state- 
ment, 


Hitherto, we havebeen surveying progress on the instructional side 
of the school system. There are no hard and fast lines of demarcation, of course, 
but I should like to turn now to some discussion of programs which have the ef- 
fect of extending educational opportunity for both children and adults, 


COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Of widest interest, undoubtedly, in this Chamber and to the public 
at large are the new Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. The Government 
and the Department of Education are particularly proud of the progress that has 
been made in the development of these colleges. Although they resemble American 
community colleges on the surface, they are not intended to fill the function that 
those colleges do in their own milieu. Our colleges are indigenous institutions, 
designed expressly for the conditions that exist in Ontario and for the needs that 
are to be filled in this Province. 


Several critics keep complaining'that they do not provide an open 


path into the doors of universities. At the present time they are not needed for 


this purpose. By the commitments which this Government has already made in 
the field of university education, at least 75 per cent of all the young people in 
Ontario are within 25 miles of a university. This Government undertook, when it 
adopted the plan for university expansion in Ontario, to provide places for all 
qualified students who were likely to present themselves for university education 
until 1970. So far we have kept pace with the expanding need, and we shall con- 
tinue to do so. 


By what argument of common sense or sane economics could any- 
one justify, at this time and in the light of that policy, the building of duplicating 
facilities inColleges of Applied Arts and Technology, to handle one or two years 
of university study? For those who wish to undertake a university education, 
there is the normal route through secondary school and Grade 13; there are, or 
will be, upgrading courses in Grade 13 subjects in the new colleges for persons 
beyond high school age; or there are facilities in most universities to accept 
older persons as ''mature students, '' often with less than a full Grade 13 stand- 
ing. 


It is our hope that Ontario universities will give consideration to 
the academic qualifications of students of Applied Arts and Technology, and 
where scholastic aptitude is apparent will accept them at an appropriate point in 
the university program. Communities which believe that they need university- 
level courses may invite universities to make arrangements with local college 
boards of governors to give accommodation to such university-sponsored courses. 
Such an arrangement has been adopted in Sault Ste. Marie. There is no need 
whatever, at this time, for the so-called transfer courses of the American type. 
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I can imagine that at some future date, when this countryis at once 
more populous and much wealthier, the introduction of these courses may be both 
wise and necessary. In the meantime, what we most need are post-secondary 
colleges designed to educate and retrain both younger and older persons for the 
new, aS well as the familiar, occupations that our changing society will need. 
There will be a place in the colleges for varieties of cultural and general educa- 
tion courses, as local need and local control may determine. But these colleges 
will remain Ontario institutions, for Ontario people, and fitting into the Ontario 
educational pattern, which is not duplicated elsewhere in Canada or anywhere in 
the United States. 


With respect to the present situation relating to the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, I may say that since June, 1966, 18 Boards of 
Governors have been appointed. Most of these either have college courses under 
way or plan to have courses in operation in September, 1967. These courses 
are of two-year and three-year duration, and have an occupational orientation, 
with accompanying general education subjects at the post-secondary level. 


Centennial College in Scarborough started from the initial stage 
during July and August, 1966, and had some five hundred students enrolled when 
it opened its doors in October, 1966. 


In his inaugural'address, President John L. Haar, provided an in- 
teresting statistic: 90 percent of the students enrolled in Centennial College are 
"firsts,'' the first members of their families to pursue any kind of formal educa- 
tion beyond the secondary school level. 


Other areas which are following Centennial's lead are: St. Lawrence 
College in the Brockville area; Ontario-Durham College in Oshawa; Humber 
College in Etobicoke; Seneca College in North York; Niagara College in Welland; 
Confederation College at the Lakehead; Lambton College in Sarnia; the two cam- 
puses of the Loyalist-Sir Sandford Fleming College in the Belleville-Peterborough 
area; Conestoga College in the Kitchener~Lake Huron area; Sheridan College in 
the Halton-Peel area; and Georgian College inthe Georgian Bay-Simcoe- Muskoka - 
Parry Sound area. It is expected that courses will be offered by all of these col- 
leges in September, 1967. 


The Department of Education has been operating Institutes 
of Technology or Vocational Centres in Hamilton (Mohawk College area), London 
(Fanshaw College area), Windsor (St. Clair College area), Sault Ste. Marie 
(Cambrian College area), Kirkland Lake and Haileybury (Northern College area). 
The facilities which now exist in each of these areas will be integrated with the 
college programs and operated by the respective Boards of Governors. The pro- 
grams in the existing institutes will form the nuclei of courses to be offered in 
September. 


All of the Boards of Governors are currently engaged in an effort 
to implement a wide variety of courses of interest especially to high school 
graduates of the four-year stream. The boards are given every assistance by 
the Applied Arts and Technology Branch of the Department of Education. It is a 
matter of vital importance that each course be realistic from the student's point 
of view so that achievement in the course will result in satisfactory employment 
or continuation to a higher level of education. 
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From the point of view of the employer in the community, the 
courses must be applicable to his needs so that the graduate of the college can 
make a significant contribution in the world of work immediately after graduation. 


Many boards have received requests from industry for a variety of 
extension courses to be offered to adults on an evening school basis. Such courses 
would be similar in nature to the Advanced Technical Evening Class Program 
courses developed over the past 10 years, and a tremendous increase in the de- 
mand for this type of course is expected. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Of much longer establishment, but also aiding both old and young 
to obtain basic and improved education, are the correspondence courses operated 
by the Department of Education, These courses are being offered to a steadily 
increasing number of adults and to elementary school children who are unable to 
attend school. Total enrolment during 1965-66 was over 32,000, as compared with 
25,000 during the previous year. Of this enrolment 97 per cent were over 16 
years of age — usually employed persons who desired to raise their educational 
standing to gain promotion or to realize an ambition to enter a profession or an 
apprenticeship. As the courses become better known and as the range of courses 
offered is expanded, it is expected that enrolment will increase more rapidly. 


Courses at present offered are sufficient in number to allow stu- 
dents to qualify, by means of correspondence instruction alone, for elementary 
school ‘standing and for Departmental Statements of Standing and Diplomas at any 
grade level in the Five-Year Program of the Arts and Science Branch and the 
Business and Commerce Branch. The Division now offers some courses in the 
Business and Commerce Branch of the Four-Year Program. In September, 1967, 
it expects to offer enough academic subjects to enable students to prepare for 
Diplomas in the Arts and Science Branch, or the Business and Commerce Branch, 


or the Science, Technology and Trades Branch of the Four-Year Program. 


Of the Grade 13 Correspondence Courses students who wrote 
Departmental examinations in June, 1966, eighty-five per cent were successful. 
| The regular elementary and secondary school courses are all pro- 
vided free of charge. Books are lent to students at all levels except Grade 13. 
Trades courses are prepared under a Federal-Provincial Agreement and offered 
outside, as well as inside, Ontario. Any practising tradesman in any province 
may enrol in these theoretical courses in Auto Mechanics, Carpentry, Machine 
Shop and Radio. 


The Correspondence Courses Division, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Institute of Trades, now offers courses in Marine Navigation and 
Engineering to assist seamen who intend to write the Department of Transport's 
examinations for Engineering or Navigation Certificates. 


LIBRARIES 


Under new public library legislation, passed last year, Ontario now 
has fourteen regional library systems, completely covering the Province, These 
boards operate regional services, such as reference service, and assist the 
municipal and county libraries within each region. An appropriation of 56.6 mil- 
lion will be required to support the new system of public library service, which 
is $1.6 million more than in 1966-67, and Pepe eeuts an increase of 100 per 
cent over the vote of two years ago. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE 
BLIND AND DEAF 


As Honourable Members are aware, Ontario has had a long and im- 
pressive history of special education for the deaf and the blind. A residential 
school for the former group was started in Belleville 97 years ago, and a school 

g ) for the blind, at Brantford, 95 years ago. They remain leading schools of their 
kind, 


At the Ontario School for the Deaf in Milton, the new residences 
and school facilities for senior students which had been under construction for 
two years were completed in the fall of 1966, thus providing Ontario with one of 
the most modern residential schools for the deaf on this continent and perhaps 
in the world. 


Accommodation is now available for a total student body of 516. The 
1966 fall enrolment reached 392. 


The first residential school for the deaf established at Belleville in 
1870 continues to provide a comprehensive educational program for the 408 
students presently enrolled. This school has a proud and long record of serving 
the deaf in Ontario. Ten graduates are presently attending Gallaudet College for 
the Deaf in Washington, D.C., the only college in the world for deaf students. 


We are pleased to state that, in keeping with our efforts to provide 
a high level of education, the two-part summer course presently conducted to 
train teachers of the deaf will be extended in September, 1967, to a full-time 
one-year training course. 


It maybe of interest to mention the fact that the persons who serve 
as residence counsellors at our special residential schools must now complete a 
training course offered during the first summer and winter of their employment. 
We are of the opinion that the out-of-classroom activities and experiences are 
important facets of the total education of hearing-handicapped and blind children. 
Those who successfully complete the training are eligible for the Residence 
Counsellor's Certificate and, during the two years inwhich this training has been 
provided, 76 persons have qualified for this certificate. 


In September, 1966, the Ontario School for the Blind enrolled 256 | 
students, the highest in the history of the school. Of these, 200 are from Ontario 
while 2 come from Alberta, 25 from Saskatchewan, 22 from Manitoba, 5 from 
Quebec, 1 from Bermuda, and 1 is an Eskimo lad from the far North. 


The Sehool for the Blind and the Schools for the Deaf work very 
closely with officials of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind and the 
Canadian Hearing Society. We are most grateful for the continued help and sup- 
port of these two organizations. | 


There are many interesting aspects to this specialized education. | 
For example, the Department of Education is paying the cost of education for 15 
deaf children and 2 blind children to attend French-language schools in Montreal. 
These are children of Ontario parents whose native language is French and who | 
desire their children to be educated in the French language, 
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MOOSONEE EDUCATION CENTRE 


Progress is being made on the Moosonee Education Centre project. 
About a year ago, a Board of Governors was appointed, the majority of whom 
are residents of the northern district itself, and three representatives come 
from the Department of Education. The board has completed arrangements for 
obtaining a site for the Centre and has appointed an architect who has been de- 
veloping the architectural concept for the Centre. They have also appointed 
Mr. J. Schnurr as director of the Centre. 


A new separate school has been in operation for more than a year, 
and a new public school started last fall. These are to be part of the facilities 
associated with the Centre, Ifthe plans and a financial agreement with the Federal 
Government are completed in time, it is hoped that actual construction of the 
Education Centre will start during the summer. 


It is intended that the Centre will offer programs in academic up- 
grading and vocational skills and crafts for the youth and adults of the James 
Bay-Hudson Bay Lowlands. In addition, it is hoped to implement recreational 
and cultural programs. The facilities of the Centre go beyond the educational 
function, important as this is. A great deal of interest is developing in the pro- 
ject, and there are indications of new hope for the future among the people inthis 
section, 


ELLIOTY LAKE CENTRE FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The Elliot Lake Centre for Continuing Education is pursuing its 
successful program. During 1966, 2,033 people attended classes at the Centre, 
and residential accommodation for an additional 350 was completed, to raise the 
total to some 500. In additions a full range of classrooms, lecture and seminar 
rooms is available. This spring, work will begin on a 300-seat auditorium to be 
utilized in all parts of the program. 


Courses at the Centre cover a wide variety of topics and are de- 
signed not only to meet the needs of the people in the area, but increasingly 
groups from all parts of Canada are using the developing facilities for adult ed- 
ucation. The Centre conducts an extensive Manpower Training Program in co- 
operation with the Provincial and Federal Governments. 


At present, the Indian Family Relocation Project, carried on in 
conjunction with the Federal Department of Indian Affairs, is attracting wide 
attention. The men of the families involved attend a basic training and school 
development program at the Centre while the wives take part in a special pro- 
gram of orientation and familiarization especially prepared by the staff of the 
Centre. The children attend the regular school classes in the town of Elliot Lake. 


In addition to the programs mentioned above, courses are carried 
on by three major divisions: Arts and Crafts, Language, and Business and 
Industry. 


The Centre also acts as one of the focal points for the Youth and 
Resources Study Project that is being carried on by the Youth Branch of the 
Department of Education. 
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During the year, the original director of the Centre, Mr. John Haar, 
resigned to become President of the Centennial College of Applied Arts and 
Technology in Scarborough, Our thanks are due this capable educator for the 
successful launching of the Elliot Lake project, and we wish him continued suc- 
cess in his new post. His successor at Elliot Lake is Mrs, Jane Coons. 


RETARDED CHILDREN 


Yet another enterprise of increasing value has shown continuing 
growth. I refer to the schools for retarded children. | 

In the past decade, educational opportunities for trainable retarded 
children have increased dramatically. The number of schools has more than 
doubled, from 42 in 1956, to 97 in 1966, The enrolment has more than trebled, 
from 1,100 in 1956, to 3,753 in 1966, The training program for teachers of 
trainable retarded children has been augmented by the addition of a second sum- 
mer course. There are now two five-week summer courses available, whereas 
in 1956 the teacher training program consisted of one two-week course. 


The Department of Education, in co-operation with the Department 
of Health, is providing educational programs in seven Department of Health 
facilities for the mentally retarded. The aim is to develop educational programs, 
suited to the individual needs of retarded children in residence, that will parallel 
as closely as possible those that are provided for children in the community. 
Fifty teachers and five principals were engaged for September, 1966, raising 
the total staff to 101. 


A low teacher-pupil ratio must be maintained in order to provide 
effective instruction. Classes for educable children are kept to a maximum of 15 
pupils, for trainable to a maximum of 10, and for children with multiple handi- 
caps the enrolment may be five or six pupils. 


As of September, 1966, there was a total of 1,054 children enrolled 
in all classes, of whom 620 were educable, 290 trainable, and 144 in special 
classes for multiple handicaps. The special classes include groupings for men- 
tally retarded children who are also emotionally disturbed, hard of hearing, 
organically impaired, autistic, and physically handicapped. 


The total enrolment of 1,054 in September, 1966, represents an in- 
crease of 255 over September, 1965. It is anticipated that with the employment 
of an additional 25 teachers for September, 1967, the enrolment will increase 
by approximately 200. 


A two-day conference was held in November, 1966, in Toronto 
where the teachers met to plan the development of a functionally oriented cur- 
riculum for the Hospital Schools. The objectives of the curriculum vary according 
to the abilities of the pupils. For some the objective will be rehabilitation to the 
community, for others it will be preparation for a sheltered work program in an ~ 
institution or in the community, and for all the objective is maximum develop- 
ment towards a socially more satisfying life. 


While it is still too early to evaluate the effectiveness of this plan, 
the progress that has been made to date is most encouraging. The close liaison 
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between the Departments of Health and Education is demonstrated by the fact 
that courses for teachers of trainable retarded children will be held at the 
Ontario Hospital School in Orillia during the summer of 1967, with professional 
personnel from both Departments as instructors, 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The whole field of special education in Ontario has developed in 
less than sixty years. Two vivid examples illustrate the growth of special educa- 
tion during the present decade: 


(1) in 1960, teachers preparing for special education work by at-’ 
tendance at summer schools totalled 509, then an all-time high; 
this past summer, 1966, the number of teachers enrolled in 
special education courses reached 1, 220, 


(2) in 1960, it was regarded as encouraging that 768 approved 
special education classes were functioning throughout the 
Province; compare with this figure the number of approved 
classes operating this school year — 1,949. 


The figures I have quoted, impressive in themselves, become even 
more so when we realize that during the present decade there has been a growing 
trend to segregate pupils in special classes only when necessary. Wherever a 
child with a disability can be retained effectively in a regular classroom, he or 
she should not be segregated. Many pupils with hearing losses, visual defects, 
and social or emotional problems are developing well in regular grades. Very 
often, the regular grade teacher requires professional help in order to make 
suitable classroom adaptations. To promote the recruitment of such personnel, 
the most recent grant revision provides for the services of psychologists, 
psychiatrists, supervisors of special education, and teacher diagnosticians, 

The new grant structure extends special class grants to include 
classes in English for pupils who, for linguistic reasons, are unable to take ad- 
vantage of the elementary school courses. 


The Special Education Section is concerned with the educational 
growth of all exceptional school age children. Such students include children with 
superior learning capacity and limited intellectual ability; those who are educa- 
tionally retarded, socially immature, or emotionally disturbed; and those with 
orthopaedic, neurological, physical or speech disability. In all cases, they re- 
quire modified or special educational programs, A Co-ordinator and six Special 
Education Inspectors are assisting local school authorities by: 


(1) visiting special classes, teachers, and schools where units are 
established to aid the teachers concerned; 


(2) working with local staff and school boards, conducting surveys 
and assessing children, thereby rendering assistance in the 


establishment of new Services; 


(3) assisting in the diagnosis of the exceptional child's problems 
and developing appropriate educational programs; 
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(4) participating in teacher in-service training programs based on 
educational topics relevant to special classes and to atypical 
pupils in regular grades. 


@ In order to promote the extension of special education programs, 
the Departrnent of Education provides summer school courses in highly special- 
ized areas of exceptionality, consultative assistance, and grant reimbursement 

for approved services. Recent legislation extended special grants to classes for 

children clinically diagnosed as emotionally disturbed and to classes for children 

clinically diagnosed as neurologically impaired or perceptually handicapped. The 

number of boards which are establishing such classes is most encouraging. | 


Various urban centres supply special consultative help in order that 
regular grade teachers may provide more adequately for special children while 
in regular classroom Settings. 


The Department of Health and the Department of Education have 
worked co-operatively in developing a structure whereby the best possible health 
and education services can be brought to all atypical children throughout our 
Province. 


Members of my Department are constantly reviewing special pro- | 
grams in other jurisdictions in order to ensure that facilities in Ontario are 
maintained at a high level of quality. One member of the Department of Education | 
is presently serving on the recently established national Commission for | 
Emotional and Learning Disorders in Children. | 


In this connection, and in view of what I said earlier about the de- 
sirability of retaining such children in regular classrooms as opposed to segre- 
gating them, the House will be interested in an experimental program for in- 
tegrating some blind children into regular schools, on which the Department is 
embarking in association with the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. It is in 
keeping with our constant concern to search for new and better methods of ed- 
ucating exceptional children. 


One great advantage of this arrangement over residential schools 
will be that the children will live at home with their parents who can thus guide 
their development and help mould their characters. Another advantage will be 
that the children can maintain neighbourhood contacts and have the opportunity to 
develop normally as citizens in their home communities. 


For this experiment, the Department will supply books in Braille 
wherever possible and other teacher and pupil aids, The Department will provide 
anitinerant teacher of the blind and also train such a teacher for the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board, if the board so wishes. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS DIVISION 


It is the responsibility of the Community Programs Division to as- 
sure that adequate opportunities for the creative and constructive use of leisure | 
are available to the citizens of the Province. ) 
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In November, 1966, the Department was host to a Conference on 
Recreation in Toronto. Its purpose was to analyse the place of recreation in 
our society. National and international authorities spoke to the 600 delegates 
and forecast a significant increase in the amount of uncommitted or leisure time 
in the immediate future. 


This Department, through the Community Programs Division, works 
closely with municipal authorities, private agencies and provincial organizations 
in the provision of leisure-time programs, and its services are offered through 
a staff of area consultants and activity specialists. 


Leadership is recognized as the most important element in adult 
education and in organized recreation activities. The need for trained leadership 
in creative social and recreational activities in Ontario municipalities is an ever~ 
growing requirement. These Estimates accordingly ask for increased funds for 
the training of leaders, such as persons to work in community facility develop- 
ment, regional art and craft development, drama ‘groups and recreation. 


Provision has also been made for research projects and for the de~ 
velopment of a body, representative of Ontario's municipalities, which will be 
created toharness community resources and to meet community needs in recre- 
ation and continuing education, 


The Community Programs Division is also responsible for the de- 
velopment of a fitness program in Ontario and administers the two leadership 
camps. Provisionis made in these Estimates for legislative grants to municipal- 
ities which conduct programs of recreation and to non-profit camps. 


Associated with the Community Programs Division, the Ontario 
Craft Foundation was established for the purposes of promoting interest in the 
use of Ontario crafts and to develop a comprehensive training program to supply 
the Province with skilled craftsmen. The Department provided the funds and staff 
to carry out initial research and development. A two-year diploma course for 
Grade 12 graduates is planned for September 1967, in conjunction with the ap- 
propriate College of Applied Arts and Technology. 


RESEARCH ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Not least of the many problems besetting education in this era is 
the question of buildings. Regardless of expected changes in techniques of teach- 
ing, it must be assumed that structures designed to house educational activity 
will continue to be needed for many years to come, The nature of these buildings, 
the uses to which they will be put, the moral and psychological effects of archi- 
tecture on the children and teachers who will spend so much time in them, are 
all significant matters for study. Beyond these considerations is, of course, the 
matter of appropriate cost, and the task of adapting technological advances to 
school building procedures and materials. 


It was for these purposes, among others, that we established the 
School Planning and Building Research Division, which continues to be respon- 
sible for a program of research and development. The Division has responsibil- 
ities in co-ordinating with the Department of Public Works capital projects 
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needed by the Department of Education. It is also collaborating with school 
boards on research projects into design and construction factors; a notable ex- 
ample is the Metropolitan Toronto School Board's current research program on 
school design. This three-year program aims at developing anintegrated modular 
design system combining economical cost with maximum flexibility in the handling 
of space. 


Project teams of the School Planning and Building Research Division 
are engaged in establishing design criteria by assisting in the preparation of ed- 
ucational specifications for all departmental post-secondary work, including the 
provision of information for Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. An ex- 
tended investigation into the cost of schools in Ontario is in progress. The 
Division is developing suggested design elements, such as libraries and other 
specific units for various types of school. 


COMMITTEE ON AIMS AND 
OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION / 
| 
I am pleased to report that the Provincial Committee on Aims and 
Objectives of Educationis entering the final phase of its work, and that we expect 
its report later this year. 


In its attempt to identify the needs of the child in our society, to 
establish the aims and objectives of education in Ontario, and to recommend 
methods of implementing those aims and objectives, the committee's work has 
been concentrated in four principal areas. These have included, first, public 
hearings, at which more than one hundred briefs have been presented; second, 
the examination of papers prepared by experts expressly for the committee's 
consideration; and, third, the study of a number of specific problems in educa- 
tion through the medium of short-term research projects. Lastly, members of 
the committee have also examined alarge number of educational systems both in 
Canada and abroad in an attempt to establish the best possible foundation on 
which to base their report. 


The greatly increased activity of this committee prompted its 
chairman, Mr. Justice E. M. Hall, to request the appointment of a full-time 
Co-Chairman based in Toronto. The new Co-Chairman is Mr. Lloyd A. Dennis. 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Committee on Religious Education in the Public Schools under 
the chairmanship of the Honourable J. Keiller Mackay held its first meeting on 
28 January, 1966, Since that time the committee has adhered closely to a sched- 
ule of weekly meetings, except during the summer months. In the course of 1966, 
29 meetings were held, of which 14 were public hearings devoted to the presenta- 
tion of briefs by interested organizations and individuals. Forty-four briefs were 
formally presented at public hearings and an additional 25 briefs were submitted 
for consideration by the committee. 


Two ofthe committee's meetings were held in centres in other parts 
of the Province, at Chatham in October and in Ottawa in December, 1966. The 
committee has also held hearings at the Lakehead and in the North Bay~Sudbury 
area and has made a second visit to Ottawa. The committee has a full schedule 
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of hearings extending to the end of May, 1967, and additional requests for hear- 
ings are still being received. 


During the year the committee lost two of its valued members. 
Mr. W. S. Martin resigned for health reasons and Dr. F. C. A. Jeanneret died 
suddenly in January, 1967. Both had made an excellent contribution to the work 
of the committee. Dr. Jeanneret's death brought to a close the career of one of 
the greatest educators in Canada's history. His achievements were made in the 
fields of scholarship, teaching and administration, in all of which they were of 
the highest significance. But above and beyond his professional attainments, he 
will be remembered for his kindly personality, his scrupulous regard for the 
individual, and his concern to promote understanding of the part played by the 
French language and culture in the cultural affairs of the nation. 

| 


YOUTH BRANCH 

| A number of surveys, for which we anticipate much success, are 
now in progress under the auspices of the Youth Branch of the Department. As I 
explained last year, the Branch has adopted a policy of initiating and supporting 
local action to meet the needs of youth. Many agencies are involved in the prob- 
lems of youth, and they also must share in the solution of these problems. To 
this end, the Branch has been fostering the formation of community study teams. 
These teams include representatives of education, industry, labour, the police, 
recreation, welfare and youth itself. Investigations conducted in co-operation 
with Ontario communities on behalf of youth will be,accelerated in 1967-68. 


| The study of Walpole Island Indian Reserve will be completed. Com- 
munity-based studies will be encouraged. Under consideration are studies in 
London, Kitchener, Port Credit, and certain townships in Peel County. 


Two six-phase projects in Northern and Northwestern Ontario, each 
to last two years, are still in progress, with noteworthy prospects. In both 
areas, the following four phases of the six to be studied have been completed: 


(1) visits in the communities to involve citizens in the Youth and 
and Resources Study; 


(2) a four-day residential seminar to develop awareness of details 
of the problem among the community leaders; 


(3) the community surveys by study teams of local citizens; 


(4) a second four-day residential seminar to interpret the data 
gathered by the study teams and to develop programs. 


This year, and continuing into 1968, the last two phases of the 
study will be developed in conferences at the Elliot Lake Centre for Continuing 


Education and at the Quetico Conference and Training Centre. In both places, 


the local teams and the Youth Branch will consider the introduction and extension 
of programs of education, recreation, and employment. The combined resources 
of the municipal, provincial and federal governments will be used, with the as- 
sistance of appropriate community institutions, Follow-up visits and a seminar 
will evaluate progress later next year. 
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establish a Metropolitan Toronto project for action 
reached youth in the metropolitan area, This project will continue in the fiscal 
year 1967-68. The project follows recommendations made at the Conference on 
Unreached Youth, co-sponsored by the Department of Education and the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto in April, 1964. The project will be 
watched closely and may well become a prototype of the kind of research tech- 
nique necessary in many of our communities to help them keep pace with rapid 
| technological and social change. 


ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


Honourable Members will recall that the Legislature enacted a bill 
establishing the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education almost exactly two 
years ago. 


The Institute combines three functions: a graduate school of educa- 
tion, affiliated with the School of Graduate Studies of the University of Toronto; 
an educational research centre; and a development centre. The development 
centre is devoted to translating research into practical programs for the schools. 
Members of staff are concerned with all three functions. | 


Although the Insti! is, in concept and operation, a new entity, it 
does combine, ina more advanced degree, the functions of the former Department 
of Educational Research and the former graduate school, both of which were pre- 
viously parts of the Ontario College of Education in Toronto. More recently, the 
Institute has absorbed the Ontario Curriculum Institute which, in its relatively | 
brief period of operation, had established an excellent reputation for its devel- ! 
opment of curricular programs, through its demonstrations and field trials, and 
its collaborative work in implementation of new ideas. 


Members of the staff of the Institute are on the frontiers, looking 
into the future in regard tothe education of all our children, while they also seek 
to retain the best features of the existing system, in adapted form if necessary. 


I] would emphasize that the Institute is interested in basic and theo- 
retical research as well as in applied research. In both instances, the source of 
inspiration often comes from the field, in the form of urgent problems which de- 
mand solution. Evenin the case of graduate instruction, many of the programs 
have been set upinresponse to a clearly felt needor demand; I refer particularly 
to those in guidance and counselling, and in special education, as well as in 
planning, measurement and administration, 


In fact, this is true of all the programs of the Institute, For in- 
stance, in recent months the Department of Adult Education in the Institute has 
been helping, and will continue to help, in the development of our Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, as well as other forms of post-secondary educa- 
tion. 


Much interest has been shown in the practical uses of the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. Within the structure I have just described, 
there are nine operating departments, all of which are actively functioning in 
ways which, I believe, will have powerful effects on the search for improved 
methods and content not only in Ontario, but throughout Canada, 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


At the beginning of January, this year, Professor C. E. Rathé, on 
leave from the University of Toronto, was appointed Co-ordinator of the 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Program of the Department of Education. The 
establishment of the office recognizes the evident need to break through regional 
barriers in Canada. The Co-ordinator has the responsibility of studying those 
areas of educational and cultural life in the private and public sector. His office 
will therefore gather and circulate information concerning exchanges. 


Projects are already under way in the realm of cultural exchanges 
through the visual arts in painting, sculpture and cinematography. Teacher and 
student exchanges are being organized and the Co-ordinator has established con- 
tacts with French and Quebec government officials as well as with officials of 
the Federal Government; these contacts will result in greatly extended educational 
and cultural exchange programs. Such programs will be developed, it is hoped, 
with other provinces and countries, thus widening the cultural awareness of our 
young people. 


Honourable Members will have noted the Prime Minister's an- 
nouncement of a grant of $50,000 for a survey of the cultural resources available 
to French-speaking residents of Ontario. The committee Chairman will be 
Mr. Roger Saint-Denis of Ottawa. 


ONTARIO COUNCIL FOR THE ARTS 


The Province of Ontario Council for the Arts, which was established 
by Prime Minister Robarts in 1963, is supported by grants from the Department 
of Education. In the years since its inception, the Council has carried out broad 
programs to extend cultural activities throughout the province and to expand 
community interest, participation and appreciation of the arts. 


In the main, the Council has done this either by building on the 
foundation of what already exists or by establishing programs in areas where 
there was great interest but little, if any, artistic activity. 


The Art Institute of Ontario continues to administer the Council's 
visual arts programs, providing first-rate exhibitions of painting, print-making, 
ceramics, weaving and photography to communities without regular art galleries. 
In addition, the Director of the Art Institute tours throughout the Province with 
an outstanding collection of original paintings, giving lectures and demonstra- 
tions to school children and adult audiences. 


The Arts Council's Centennial project is a $150,000 purchase pro- 
gram whereby paintings and sculpture by Ontario and Quebec artists will be ac- 
quired and toured through the two provinces for two years. After these tours, the 
works will be presented to the various art galleries in Ontario for their perma- 
nent collections. This project is being assisted by the Department of Education 
and the Ontario Centennial Planning Branch of the Department of Tcurism and 
Information, 


The Council is continuing its program aimed at improving the 
standards of amateur drama in Ontario. This project, administered by the 
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Dominion Drama Festival, sends top-flight professional directors and theatrica 
technicians to work with amateur groups in the Province. This program has just 
completed its second year, which represented a slight expansion of the first 
year's work, and plans are underway for the 1967-68 season. 


CONCLUSION . | | 


Mr. Chairman, I have touched on a number of points which I believe 

are relevant to consideration of the important issues of education in Ontario. I 

have outlined in general terms the activities of elements of the Department of 

Education, and suggested at some points the degree and the kind of impact our 

educational policies are having, as well as giving at least an indication of our 

intentions and hopes. Programs in instruction, the extension of educational op- 

portunities, the extension of educational facilities, and an outline of studies and 

research into various major fields of inquiry have formed the body.of my intro~ 
duction. | 
| 

I expect that Honourable Members will be interested in further de- 

tails and additional topics, and we shall do everything we can to provide informa- 

tion or explanation. I might say, also, that education in its broad meaning and 

implications, on all levels, is filled with problems and unanswered questions — 
perhaps unanswerable questions. 


It is my wholehearted desire to provide for the children and mature 
citizens of Ontario the most effective, efficient, and creative educational oppor- 
tunity thatit is within our power to achieve. I am sure that this is also the desire 
of every person in this House, Toward this common end, I invite your counsel, 
your practical suggestions and your constructive criticisms. Drawing on the 
collective experience and public spirit embodied in the Legislature, we can bring 
our educational program in this Province closer to the needs and desires of the 
public we have been elected to serve. 


In concluding these remarks, however, I would be remiss if I did 
not thank the Members for the continued interest they have shown in educational 
matters generally and for the help they have given officials of the Department and 
myself in interpreting local situations to us and in assisting in the solution of 
difficulties that are bound to arise in any educational system as large as our own, 


And while expressing thanks, I should like also to extend apprecia- 
tion to the many persons and organizations across the Province who have gone 
far beyond the call of duty in furthering the best interests of education during the 
past year; such groups as the school trustees; the municipal councils; the 
teachers; the parents; the students themselves; and the representatives of the 
press, radio and television. 


Among organizations to which public education is indebted, I would 
name in particular the Ontario School Trustees' Council, the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation, the Ontario Educational Association, 1'Association Canadienne- 
Francaise d'Education d'Ontario, the Ontario Federation of Home and School 
Associations, the Parent-Teachers' Association, and the Ontario Association for 
the Mentally Retarded. Finally, I should like to acknowledge with gratitude the 
unfailing assistance of senior officials and supporting staff members in the 
Department of Education itself. 
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